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bearing age and so cut off the reproduction of the unfit. Very impor- 
tant and entirely reasonable is the demand for a complete registration 
of all persons relieved, and a co-ordination of assistance with prevention. 
The older poor law and private charity theories presented no hope for 
the future; this policy of prevention, while it needs elaboration and 
trial to sift out speculative elements, does offer a reasonable program 
for optimism. 

It is hard to understand why the traffic in liquor is handled so tenderly 
in this book, and why medical testimony as to its disastrous effects is 
completely ignored. Every measure proposed by this book would be, 
at least in part, counteracted by the existence of the legalized traffic in 
alcoholic drinks and the social beliefs which sustain it. 

C. R. Henderson 



Social Reform and the Constitution. By Frank J. Goodnow. New 
York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 359. 

Professor Goodnow discusses the demands of social reform, govern- 
ment ownership, regulation, and aid; the constitutionality of uniform 
commercial regulation; the power of Congress to charter interstate com- 
merce corporations; the power of Congress over private law; the consti- 
tutionality of political reform, of government regulation and government 
aid. He provides an ample table of cases and analyzes many of them to 
discover the probable direction of future court decisions. He reiterates 
the anxieties and even the impatience of reformers caused by decisions 
of the courts which have blocked progress. This obstructionist attitude 
is ascribed to the fact that legal traditions favor a social philosophy which 
was shaped by conditions in the eighteenth century; conditions of wel- 
fare change, but the judicial mind frequently ignores them and bows 
to precedents. 

The result of this extreme conservatism must be either to paralyze 
progressive movements or lead to revolution. If the courts cannot be 
induced to interpret the Constitution in accordance with the require- 
ments of life in the new age, then the people will gradually strip the 
judicial branch of much of its power and dignity. The movement to 
secure the recall of judges who resist legislatures is an indication of 
what may happen. Congress has much more control over the Supreme 
Court than is commonly supposed. There are other methods of pressure; 
but the author expresses the hope that the judges will be wise in time 
and become familiar enough with the data furnished by the social 
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sciences to modify their decisions in the full light of today rather than 
remain in the twilight of the period when corporations were few and 
small and our problems of a wage-earning group did not exist. The 
author discusses plans of social insurance involving taxation; strangely 
enough he does not discuss that social insurance which does not call for 
taxation but is simply made obligatory on workmen and employers. 
It is the latter form of social insurance which is of chief interest. Ger- 
many makes insurance obligatory, but only a small part of one kind of 
insurance, the subsidies to old-age pensions, rests on taxation. 

The leaders of social reform will find in the pages of this master of 
administrative law encouragement and wise guidance. 

C. R. Henderson 



Insurance, Science, and Economics. By Frederick L. Hoffman. 
New York: The Spectator Co., 1911. Pp. 366. $3.00. 

The author is statistician of a great insurance company and recog- 
nized by statisticians and actuaries as a learned, accurate, and reliable 
expert. His book is an able argument for federal control of the insur- 
ance business, as a substitute for the present chaotic condition brought 
about by the attempt to secure control by the separate and contradictory 
action of all the states. The argument is, for the most part, intelligible 
to laymen and is convincing. Each chapter is crowded with historical 
evidence that insurance is an essential factor in commerce. Incidentally 
the author brings out from a vast mass of hitherto unexplored sources 
the elements of his demonstration. To prove that federal control is 
easy, sure, and economical the German system of judicial and adminis- 
trative supervision and control is described. At the end of each division 
is a bibliography which for a century to come will make all students 
of insurance, debtors to the erudite compiler. 

The conclusion may here be restated: 

The conclusion that insurance is an element of commerce or an instru- 
mentality thereof is fundamental to all efforts to broaden the scope of insurance 
law and legislation by making the interstate transactions of American insurance 

companies subject to federal supervision and control It is true that the 

United States Supreme Court has repeatedly held that insurance policies are 
not transactions in commerce, but the cases which have come before the court 
have never involved the momentous issue of declaring an act of Congress 
providing for federal regulation of insurance companies transacting an interstate 
business null and void. 



